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The Honor of Treaties. 

We would wish for America that she might exem- 
plify the highest ideal of honor in all her dealings 
with fellow-nations. But what is this highest ideal? 
Who practices it? Where shall we find its illustra- 
tions? 

In starting our search let us remember that, after 
all, the nation is the individual writ large. We com- 
mence with a certain moral basis applicable to a 
single man. We say that it is also applicable to two 
or three or a dozen men, or a thousand, or perhaps a 
million. There is no point we can fix upon between 
one and infinity where wrong and dishonor become 
right and honor. To say that one million men, by 
calling themselves a nation, can honorably do that 
which one hundred thousand men not calling them- 
selves a nation may not do, individually or collect- 
ively, is to allow ourselves to be deceived by a name. 
Honor must consist in more than a collocation of 
letters. It must be innate in the act, and neither 
created nor destroyed by the numbers engaged in the 
act. 



If this be true, honor can best be understood by 
studying the individual. If one man may do the 
thing which is honorable, one million men, follow- 
ing in his footsteps, will be neither more nor less 
honorable than the first man. So, on the other 
hand, if we wish to determine whether the act of a 
nation is dishonorable, let us merely ask whether 
the same thing done by an individual would com- 
mand our respect? 

If we accept the touchstone indicated, we will no 
longer be dazzled by the high-sounding adjective 
"national" prefixed to the word "honor," as if "na- 
tional honor" were something entirely different, 
something possessing an occult interpretation, ren- 
dering it no longer consistent with the simple word 
"honor." We must recognize that moral qualities 
are not changed by adjectives or by the infinite mul- 
tiplication of individuals pursuing the same general 
course. 

But it is well at all times, in private and in public 
life, to preserve not only honor, but the appearance 
of honor— that one's actions should be so transpar- 
ently right as not to call for explanation or defense. 
Every man who cares for his reputation refrains 
often in his career from doing the thing which he 
himself feels to be morally blameless, and yet knows 
will seem to others to indicate deficiency on his part 
and compel him, in order to avoid this deduction, to 
explain and defend himself. He will remember the 
proverb "Qui s 'excuse, s'accuse," and he will recog- 
nize the fact that his own influence, his own stand- 
ing, will be impaired every time he places himself 
in a position calling for explanation or defense, how- 
ever innocent may be the act in question. 

We have been indulging in a brief homily, the 
application of which scarcely need be pointed out. 
As a nation, we have agreed that the vessels of all na- 
tions shall use the Panama Canal on equal terms. If, 
as an individual, we could enter into a like contract 
and, having obtained whatever advantages might 
flow therefrom, should repudiate the contract, we 
would be condemned for having done a dishonor- 
able act. We would very likely be compelled to 
answer for it in court; but whether this was the case 
or not, a certain part of that reputation which makes 
for a man's effectiveness in this world would have 
gone from us. 

But suppose that we verily believed we were en- 
titled to do the thing we did do, and there was color 
for our belief, but every one of our neighbors affected 
by our action entertained the opposite view and felt 
that we were taking advantage of our. strength or our 
position to break a contract, then! as a mere matter 
of good policy and waiving all question of strict re- 
liance upon our supposed rights, we would say 



